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2 EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


OUR APPROACHING MEETING 


President Will Earhart has been 
working faithfully to present to us 
at an early date a rather complete 
outline of our great meeting in 
March. How splendidly he has suc- 
ceeded will appear from the material 
printed on pages 4 and 5. You can 
plan your days almost to the minute 
—and this is more than two months 
ahead of time. A rich program you 
will all agree; it follows closely the 
lines laid down by President Arthur 
W. Mason last year which proved 
very satisfactory. Here are to be 
found stimulating addresses by emi- 
nent authorities on various phases 
of art instruction, live topics and 
discussions by leaders from our 
midst, abundant opportunities to see 
the varied lines of school and com- 
munity work which Supervisor Mil- 
ler, our host, is spending a full year 
preparing for us, and finally abun- 
dant opportunities for visiting each 
other and doing things together. Our 
concert deserves mention by itself. 





OUR CONCERT AT LINCOLN 

In response to numerous requests, 
there will be a complete evening’s 
program at Lincoln given by the vis- 
iting supervisors. This will consist 
of three parts—(a) material sung at 
sight (first sight), (b) material 
which has been prepared during the 
Lincoln meeting, and (c) material 
which the supervisors have prepared 
before coming to Lincoln. For the 
latter work Elgar’s beautiful but 
difficult cantata, The Music Makers, 
has been selected because of its pecu- 
liar appropriateness. The H. W. 
Gray Co., 2 West 45th St., New York 
City, will supply copies of this work 
to all who state they are engaged in 


school music work at 63e a copy. 
Let every one, who is coming to Lin- 
coln, write at once for a copy and 
get busy with his part. It is music 
for grown-up folks; it is worthy of 
your study. Read the wonderful 
text over and over—learn it by heart 


if you can—and best of all believe 
that it describes your function in the 
world as a music maker. 
your copy and get to work! 


But get 





THE FAITH THAT IS IN YOU 

If the supervisor of public school 
music be called upon by superinten- 
dent or board of education to state 
definitely and comprehensively the 
value of public school music as a fae- 
tor in the education of the child, is 
she able to answer unhesitatingly 
and convincingly? Or, does the av- 
erage supervisor, like many others 
connected with the public school 
system, fail to realize the importance 
of music in the development of the 
child? 

Superintendents, the administra- 
tors of the schools, and boards of 
education are responsible to the pa- 
trons of the schools, and are held to 
strict accountability for definite and 
tangible results. The child is ex- 
pected to secure in his schooling a 
proper training,—mental, moral, and 
physical, which will assist him in oe- 
cupying his place in the world and 
in performing his work efficiently. 

If public school music is to grow 
and is to exert the force of which it 
is capable, those of us who have its 
future in our keeping must be pre- 
pared to convince the school authori- 
ties that music as a study must have 
a place in the carriculum as well- 
defined as any other subject which is 
now considered indispensable. Are 
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we qualified for this task? If not, 
what can we do to meet the duty? 

Since it must be admitted that the 
great stumbling block in the way is 
ignorance and indifference to the 
educational fundamentals underly- 
ing publie school music, it would be 
well for all music supervisors to for- 
tify themselves by conscientious de- 
votion toward remedying this condi- 
tion. Music,—its study, its teach- 
ing, its place in education, and its 
basal significanece,—should be made 
a part of the supervisor and her 
work. After she is so prepared, then 
let her see to it that these truths and 
facts are constantly kept before all 
of her fellow teachers, and before 
members of boards of education and 
patrons of schools. 

In this connection would it not be 
advisable to have a committee of 
ways and means appointed by the 
convention of music supervisors— 
say a committee of forty-eight, one 
from each state,—whose duty it is to 
devise a plan of action to be carried 
through so that music will be better 
known as an educational force. We 
should see that music is represented 
on the general programs of state 
teachers’ associations—the superin- 
tendent’s section of the N. E. A., and 
the N. E. A. itself. In many of these 
associations there are music sections, 
but seldom do we know of a speaker 
on the general program of any asso- 
ciation who deals with music in its 
larger sense and whose province it is 
to tell our fellow teachers the value 
of music as a necessary factor in the 
development of the child. 





A NATION-WIDE COMMITTEE 
The above excellent contributed ar- 
ticle contains near the close a sug- 


gestion which may well be consid- 
ered at our next meeting—the form- 
ing of an advisory committee of for- 


ty-eight. This group would serve 
largely as a means of keeping the 
teachers of the country in touch with 
school music as it is being forwarded 
by our Conference; it would be a 
publicity committee which would be 
able to keep the Conference in touch 
with the thoughts and developments 
throughout the country. The repre- 
sentatives should probably be elected 
at the general state teachers’ meet- 
ings. In some states, as in Rhode 
Island, there is already a Music Su- 
pervisors’ Association which would 
be the natural connection. Think 
some plan thru; let’s discuss it at 


Lineoln. 





ARE YOU ON THE LIST? 


Does the Journal come to you reg- 
ularly? If not, write the editor. Do 
you know of anyone interested in our 
work who is not receiving the Jour- 
nal? If you do, write the editor. 

Have you received your copy of 
the Proceedings? If not, read what 
the Treasurer says on page 13. In 
fact read what he says in any case. 
He'll tell you how to start well for 
the Lincoln meeting. 





DO YOU WANT A BIG 
ENROLLMENT AT LINCOLN? 


Nothing in our last year’s maga- 
zine was more helpful than our sym- 
posium on “Why go to the Confer- 
ence?” Have you something to say 
about “Why Go to Lincoln?” If so, 
send it to the Editor as soon as you 
can write it. Help along our cause! 
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Preliminary Program—Lincoln, Nebraska, Meeting 


Music Supervisors’ National Conference 


March 20-24, 1916 


MONDAY, MARCH 20 


Visiting Schools till 2:30 P. M. 

Special Classes from visiting cities. 

Informal supper groups. 

Concert by Orchestras and Bands of Lincoln Public Schools. 


Comic Opera by High Schools. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 21 


Visiting Violin Classes in Public Schools. 
Classes from different grades, taught by Mr. Miller. 
Classes taught by visiting supervisors, illustrating different methods 
of instruction. 
Formal opening of Conference. 
Address of Welcome— 
For the City, Mayor C. W. Bryan. 
For the Schools, F. M. Hunter, Superintendent. 
Response and President’s Address— 
Will Earhart, Pittsburgh. 
Address: The Place of Music in a Scheme of General Democratic Edu- 
cation—by Dr. John W. Withers, Principal, Harris Teachers’ 
College, St Louis, Mo. 


Program by pupils of the Lincoln Elementary Schools. 


Informal Supper groups. 

The Contest of the Nations. Operetta with Dances, N. Clifford Page, 
By pupils of the Junior High Schools of Lincoln. 

Reception of members of the Conference by Lincoln Hosts. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 22 


Visiting High School. Chapel program. 

Visiting High School Classes in Musical Appreciation, Musical History, 
Harmony, Voice. Solos by students. 

Program by Professor Sydney Silber, piano, and Professor Carl Steckel- 
berg, violin, of the School of Music of the University of Nebraska. 

Dinner at the High School cafe. 

In High School auditorium, Discussion of school work seen. 

The Peace Pipe, by Frederick Converse. Chorus of the University of 
Nebraska. 

Rehearsal by members of the Conference for the program by the Confer- 
ence for Thursday evening. 

Banquet and Round Table Discussion. 

Grand opera by the High School students, Oliver Theatre. 



























9:30 A. M. 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 23 


Address: The Correlation of Artistic Instruction, Professor Paul H. 


Grummann, Director, School of Fine Arts, University of Nebraska. 


Business Meeting. 


Noon Informal luncheon groups. 


12:30 
2:30 P. M. 


Address by William L. Tomlins. 


the Music in his Community. 
Banquet and Round Table Discussion. 
Concert by Conference (See Editorial Comment, page 2). 
FRIDAY, MARCH 24 


Topic and Discussion: The Teaching of Applied Music in Public Schools. 
Address: An Analysis of Methods and Practice of Teaching Public School 





Topic and Discussion: Methods by which the Supervisor may Develop 


Music, Walter Van Dyke Bingham, Professor of Psychology and 
Head of Department of Teacher Training, Carnegie Institute of 


9:30 A. M. 
10:45 A. M. 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
11:30 A. M. Business Meeting. 
12:30 Noon Informal luncheon groups. 
2:30 P. M 


Topic and Discussion: Public performance of Public School Music work. 
Why? What? How? When? Where? 
of Wisconsin, Madison. 


Irving W. Jones, University 








Some Details Regarding Railroad Accommodations 


It is gratifying that our Confer- 
ence has now grown to the point that 
we may undertake to make special 
arrangements with the railroads for 
the comfort and convenience of the 
members traveling to the Conference. 
Last year, it will be remembered by 
many of our members, a train from 
Chicago to Pittsburgh carried forty 
members to the meeting. This was 
done without any particular effort 
at organization. With our increas- 
ing membership and with ample pub- 
licity and enthusiastic promotive ef- 
fort it should be possible this year to 
gather into Chicago for the trip at 
least one hundred zealous Supervi- 





The Route to Lincoln 






sors. This publicity and promotive 
effort will emanate not only from 
the official corps of the Conference 
and from the railroads which have 
heen chosen to co-operate with us, 
but must be continued by the mem- 
bers of the Conference themselves 
who should arrange between individ- 
uals to make the trip according to 
the special schedule planned. The 
details of this plan are given in com- 
plete statement below. Attention is 
called to the fact that Pittsburgh is 
made the assembling point for mem- 
bers from the near east and that the 
group there collected will join the 
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undoubtedly larger group which will 
be assembled in Chicago. 


Route for Members from Chicago 
and East and South. 

The Chicago Great Western, in 
connection with the Union Pacific, 
has been chosen as the official route 
and it is expected that a sufficient 
number will leave Chicago to justify 
the operation of a special train, 
equipment of which will consist of all 
steel Pullman cars including com- 
partment and parlor observation car, 
also baggage and dining car, to run 
through to Lincoln intact. 


Members from Pittsburgh and the 
East. 

Members from this territory are 
expected to rendezvous at Pitts- 
burgh. The Pennsylvania Lines will 
furnish special steel sleeping, cars, 
to leave the Pennsylvania station on 
the Pennsylvania Limited at 10:00 


P. M. Saturday March 18h, East- 
ern time, arriving in Chicago at 
8:45 A. M., Sunday, March 19th, 


where these cars will be delivered to 
the Chicago Great Western Railroad 
and attached to the Special Train 
above referred to. 


Route for Members from the West, 
Southwest and Northwest. 

Members from this territory who 
will attend are herewith advised that 
representatives of the Union Pacific 
will gladly furnish them with any 
information regarding fares and 
routes for this Convention. 


Route for Members from Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and the North. 


tepresentatives of the Chicago 


Great Western Railroad will be very 
glad to call upon members who ex- 
pect to attend and furnish any infor- 


mation which may be desired regard- 
ing rates and routes. 


Train will leave Chicago from the 
Chicago Great Western Railroad 
Station which is located at Fifth 
Ave. and Harrison St. The Schedule 
is as follows— 

Leave Chicago—3 :30 P. M., Sun- 
day, March 19th—Chicago Great 
Western. 

Arrive Lincoln—8 :30 A. M., Mon- 
day, March 20th—Union Pacific. 


Meals. 

Dinner on this train to be served 
soon after leaving Chicago, Table d@’ 
Hote at one dollar per plate; break- 
fast to be served from 6:00 A. M. un- 
til 8:30 A. M., at seventy-five cents. 


Important. 

To insure the best accommoda- 
tions in advance, it is necessary to 
keep informed of the number who 
will accompany us on this train. All 
traffic arrangements are being made 
from Pittsburgh, therefore, engage 
your space, whether starting from 
Pittsburgh or starting from Chica- 
go, at the earliest possible moment 
by writing to Mr. Will Earhart, 725 
Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. All 
inquiries as to railroad and Pullman 
fares should likewise be addressed 
to Mr. Earhart. The Western Pas- 
senger Association has been ap- 
pealed to for reduced rates and if 
these are procured announcement 
will be promptly made. 

Plan now, to come with us on 
this excellent train and plan to 
bring some other Supervisor with 
you. After reading of the foregoing 
arrangements for our comfort we 
think you will agree that you can 
hardly afford to stay away. 
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The Music of School Entertainments 
By Eleanor Smith, Chicago, Il. 


The choice of cantatas and operet- 
tas, as well as of songs and choruses 
for special occasions, is a task re- 
quiring much time and excellent 
judgment on the part of the teacher. 
Especially in the case of elaborate 
works like cantatas and operettas 
are mistakes in the choice of mater- 
ial fraught with unpleasant conse- 
quences. Music is expensive and the 
teacher is usually unable to abandon 
a composition she has begun to study 
with her pupils if it proves disap- 
pointing. Not only is this impossi- 
ble for financial reasons; it has a bad 
moral effect as well. 

It has occurred to me, therefore, 
that a few words about various 
works which have come under my no- 
tice recently, and which have suc- 
ceeded well in performances, may 
prove helpful. 

One of these, a cantata by Karl 
Burgmein is a very “grateful” work. 
It is called “Christmas Morn” and 
consists of songs, choruses, and in- 
strumental intermezzi. The music is 
all beautiful and attractive and is 
not difficult to read. As the choruses 
are in two parts and changed voices 
may be used only in unison passages, 
this work is best adapted to older 
children, though certain portions of 
it may be effectively sung by little 
people. The accompaniments are 
written for four hands and there are 
several piano pieces descriptive of 
different incidents of the Christmas 
story which are very charming and 
effective. “Christmas Morn” is the 
work of a pupil of Lizst. “Karl 
Burgmein” is said to be the nom de 


plume of a son of Ricordi, the Itali- 
an publisher. The tunefulness of 
this composer’s style is more charac- 
teristic of the music of his native 
country than are his warm and in- 
teresting harmonics which show the 
effect of his later environment. The 
shortness of the cantata renders it 
especially practical for Christmas 
festivals. 

An operetta which I have not seen 
performed but which struck me very 
favorably on looking over the score, 
was “Hiawatha’s Childhood” by Mrs. 
Whitely, Supervisor of Music in 
Kansas City. (C. C. Birchard € 
Co.) The work of an experienced 
teacher of children its numbers com- 
bine simplicity and effectiveness. The 
Indian motifs are characteristic, and 
the music is all unusually attractive. 
This operetta would not be difficult 
to perform and would give pleasure 
to singers and audience alike. 


An operetta highly recommended 
by Mr. Dykema is May Day Revels 
by John E. West (Novello). The 
vocal parts of this work which are 
singable and easy, are interspersed 
with folk-dances ang games which 
have long been associated with Eng- 
lish rural celebrations of May Day. 
toth music and games are admira- 
bly fitted for use in grammar schools. 

Similar in character to “May Day 
Revels” is “Ye Olde Englysche Pas- 
tymes,” F. W. Galpin (Novello). The 
last mentioned work is, however, a 
compilation of folk-music, songs, and 
dances being so grouped as to form 
a picturesque and_ entertaining 
whole. The folk-songs are easy to 











learn and to sing, especially as no 
part-singing is introduced. Both 
songs and dances are accompanied 
by piano, violin, flute, oboe and horns 
in different combinations which add 
color and character to the perform- 
ance. 

Two cantatas which I have found 
very charming as material for study 
with my Hull House classes, are the 
“Snow White” and “Enchanted 
Swans” of Reinecke (Augener EHdi- 
tion). The former was given two 
years ago, and the latter will be per- 
formed probably in March, 1916. The 
choruses included in these works are 
in part more difficult than in the 
other works discussed in this article. 
They are also more poetic and beau- 
tiful. Many of them are within 
easy reach of grammar school pupils 
who read fluently in parts, and whose 
voices are well schooled, but several 
would be better suited to High 
School choruses of unchanged voices. 
An effective touch was given the 
Hull House performance of “Snow- 
White” by adding the song “Snow- 
White” from Reinecke’s fifty songs. 
It was used as a prelude to the can- 
tata and was sung by a group of 
young children. This group sang 
also the Dwarfs’ song, “Now the 
Tasty Soup is Made” with good ef- 
fect. The music of both cantatas is 
in Reinecke’s happiest vein. It is 
romantic but restrained. Its musi- 
cal thoughts are delightful and ex- 
pressed with that perfection of work- 
manship so characteristic of this 
The librettos of both 
works are better constructed and 
more sensible than most librettos, 
but needless to say, they have suf- 
fered at the hands of the translator. 

“Snow White” and the “Enchanted 
Swans” are both settings of old fairy 


composer. 
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stories in ordinary cantata form 
with solos and duets, semi-choruses 
and choruses. The latter are mostly 
composed in three parts, though 
there are unison choruses as well. 

One of the imperative necessities 
of success in the giving of these 
works is an excellent accompanist. 
The accompaniments are not invari- 
ably difficult, but they all require 
technical skill, interpretive 
ability, and fluency in reading, and 
the performance may fail for want 
of these qualities in the accompan- 
ist. “The Enchanted Swans” in 
addition to its piano accompaniment 
provides for a harp, a cello and two 
horns in a majority of the numbers. 

A short cantata for high school, 
(unchanged voices), is “Nature and 
Love” by Tschaikowsky (Novello). 
This is more “grown-up” than the 
cantatas and operettas named above 
hut it is not more difficult. There 
are three solo voices as well as a 
three part chorus, and while this 
cantata is one of the early works of 
the great Russian, it still gives some 
hint of the genius which came later 
to such remarkable fruition. 

A Christmas cantata by Humper- 
dinck translated and adapted for use 
at Hull House is one which I trust 
may soon be available for American 
Like many European com- 
positions, its musical thought seems 
much more mature than its poetic 
content. One is constrained to won- 
der whether European children are 
so much more naive than ours, or 
whether American children are so 
far behind their foreign cousins in 
musical scholarship. However this 
may be, much must be changed in 
this cantata to make it acceptable to 
our children. For while the music 
is very attractive and not at all diffi- 
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schools. 
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cult, parts of the text are of a most 
incredible babyishness. The exqui- 
site living pictures arranged for this 
work by Miss Nancrede and Miss 
Benedict of Hull House add im- 
mensely to the beauty of the per- 
formance. It is hoped that an ar- 
rangement will soon be made with 
the author and publisher authoriz- 
ing an American edition, including 
a description of the pictures given 
at Hull House. This would surely 
be welcomed by all teachers in search 
of beautiful and practical material 
for Christmas entertainments. 
Programs of folk-songs and folk- 
dances are popular and easily ar- 
ranged. Certain of the songs may be 
sung as their original 
tongues, and costumes will add to 
the attractiveness of the program. 
An interesting concert was once 
given at Hull House, the program 
being composed of folk-lore and fai- 
ry music. This was contributed to 
by children of various ages and in- 
cluded songs like the following: 


solos in 


Sleeping Beauty .......... Brahms 
pe ee eer Brahms 
Nursery Songs (Augener Edi- 
| eee J. Brahms 
Snow White........ Carl Reinecke 


Stork, Stork, Stander.Carl Reinecke 
The Barley Brownie. .Carl Reinecke 
Fifty Songs (Schirmer)...... 


anderen we cuit Carl Reinecke 
Pairy Pom ...csces Eleanor Smith 
Balder The Beautiful ........ 

5 ak bane Ca eee RRS Eleanor Smith 
(Songs oi Life and Nature) 
Little Jacob ..... Wilhelm Taubert 
Death and the Nightingale. . Malloy 
Cornish Lullaby ..... Helen Hood 
The Necken ..Norwegian Folksong 
- OM ee F. Schubert 
The Three Gypsies........ English 


(Songs of the West.. Baring Gould) 
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Arscott of Tetcott, English 
....(Eleanor Smith Series No. 4) 


ET ere Scotch 


A set of piano pieces by Reinecke 
“Maerchengestalten,” (or “Legend- 
ary Figures,”) was also used on this 
occasion. Each piece is a character- 
ization of some well-known figure 
in German folk-lore as “Regentru- 
de,” “Rubezahl,” “Cinderella.” The 
musi¢e is original and quite fascinat- 
ing to children and was a valuable 
addition to that program. 


On another occasion a program 
of labor songs was given which I re- 
member as having required a great 
amount of labor on the part of the 
program-maker. There are labor 
songs to be found in the folk-song col- 
lections of all nations. But authen- 
tic labor-songs like “The Painful 
Plow”, “Weel May the Keel Row”, 
“Can Ye Cushions?” “Caller 
Herrin’ ” and “Over Here” are com- 
paratively rare. Much more numer- 
ous are those spurious labor songs 


Sew 


in which labor in only an incident 
in the conventional love song. Two 
modern dramatic labor songs fig- 
ured on this program. These were 
“The Shadow Child” and “The 
Sweat-Shop” by Eleanor Smith. To- 
day might be added “The Song of 
the Shirt” by Sidney Homer. 
Publishers’ catalogs teem with 
lists of works which are intended to 
be used in school entertainments. 
Many of these are of course common- 
place and dull. Others are far too 
difficult to be practical. But as in 
all other departments of school mu- 
sic, there is much beautiful material 
which is perfectly practical, which is 
known to few. And here, as else- 
where, only he who seeks will find. 
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Scientific Procedure in the Discovery of Musical 


Talent in the Public Schools 


By CARL E. SEASHORE, 


Professor of Psychology, The State University of Lowa. 


Musical talent is a gift but like 
many of the gifts of nature it often 
remains concealed and a natural 
musical genius may “die with all 
the music in him.” Experimental 
psychology has found no more clear- 
cut and successful field of applica- 
tion for the measurement of talent 
for the purpose of vocational gui- 
dance than is that now being devel- 
oped in the psychology of music. 

lor the last fifteen years there has 
been a group of research students 
working under my direction in the 
psychological laboratory to discover 
and invent methods and means of 
measuring the musical talent. The 
work is proceeding in a systematic 
way being based upon an analysis 
of what constitutes musical talent. 
It is found that those capacities 
which enable us to hear, appreciate, 
and produce music may be grouped 
under certain large heads, such as 
the sensory capacities, motor capaci- 
ties, musical intelligence, and musi- 
cal feeling. Each of these are sub- 
divided into more or less elemen- 
tal factors each of which can be 
isolated and controlled under exper- 
imental conditions for measuring. 
Thus there is growing up in this 
laboratory a system of scientific 
measurement for the purpose of vo- 
cational guidance in music. A con- 


crete illustration of one of these 
measurements may be found in vol- 
ume one, number one, of the Musi- 
cal Quarterly (Schirmer, New 
York). 


While most of these measurements 
must be made upon a single individ- 
ual at a time and with accurate in- 
struments, many of them may be 
made in a large class room of fifty, 
a hundred, or even five hundred stu- 
dents at a time. The plan is to use 
the class room tests for preliminary 
finding and then employ the finer 
individual tests upon the few most 
interesting and _ significant cases 
which are caught in this first drag- 
net. Among the class tests are quan- 
titative measurements on the ability 
to hear pitch, tonal memory, the 
sense of consonance, tonal imagery, 
and the time sense. These are fun- 
damental and are quite certain to 
reveal the presence of unusual tal- 
ent or conspicuous absence of talent. 
At the present time we are working 
on methods and training investiga- 
tors who can go into the public 
school and take the music class from 
day to day and make each of these 
tests in successive music periods. The 
tests will serve a double purpose ;— 
first, the record of the individual is 
obtained; and second, the test con- 
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stitutes a most excellent intensive 
exercise in the function which is be- 
ing measured, such as the sense of 
time, the memory of tone, pitch hear- 
ing, and consonance. Indeed, it is 
proposed that these exercises be re- 
peated from time to time purely for 
the purpose of the intensive training 
in discriminative hearing and in the 
eradication of errors which are 
nearly always passed over in a slov- 
enly way in musical instruction. 
For this purpose every effort is made 
to simplify the instruments and 
methods so that they may be placed 
in the hands of the regular music 
teacher or supervisor. In most cases 
no special instrument other than a 
musical instrument will be required. 


Two purposes will be served by 
these preliminary measurements. 
Among, e. g. the ten per cent of the 
best ones in the class are quite likely 
to be persons who have had no musi- 
cal training whatever nor had any 
awareness of their talent. It is no 
small thing to be able to call these 
out, verify by further tests and open 
to them a new world of appreciation 
and power perhaps undreamt of. 
The writer has had a most thrilling 
joy in the discovery of such unsus- 
pected latent talent. On the other 
hand among the poorest ten per cent 
or more one is likely to find those 
who are by nature totally unfit for 
musical appreciation or production 
and who might, for that reason, be 
excused from the school exercises 
which are not adapted to them. And 
this is not a negative process for, if 
rightly done, there should be with it 
a searching for other talent that 
these may have, which they should 
be encouraged in for their enjoyment 
and profit. 
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In the laboratory we are working 
out norms by which records may be 
interpreted. and developing princi- 
ples of vocational guidance so that 
when careful measurements are 
made by an expert in this field he 
may give thoroughly reliable advice, 
not only with regard to whether to 
pursue or not to pursue a musical 
career but also to point out particu- 
lar adaptations, limitations, needs, 
prospects, methods of control, etc., 
which may guide the prospective mu- 
sician into a successful career. 

At the present time we are mak- 
ing such measurements on a class 
of three hundred university stu- 
dents, for each of which a musical 
talent chart will be made out and 
cases of special interest may be in- 
vestigated in more detail. Our im- 
mediate plan for the second semes- 
ter is to continue on a large scale the 
measurement of children of the vari- 
ous grades in the public schools of 
Iowa. 


We are now prepared to make pro- 
fessional tests in the laboratory on 
persons who are planning seriously 
to consider a musical career. These 
tests may be simple or elaborate as 
the needs may be. A _ professional 
musical education is a very large in- 
vestment and it is a small matter to 
go to a little expense for the purpose 
of making a psychological inventory 
of the musical capacities so that the 
pupil may know exactly what capi- 
tal he or she may have to invest. 

Perhaps in the near future we may 
return to these columns with a series 
of articles describing in turn each 
of the tests which are now under 
sufficient control to be of service to 
the supervisor of music in the public 
schools. 
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Significant Papers From the M. T. N. A. 


(Eprror’s Nore—The recent Buffalo meeting of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association was full of suggestive material for the Music Su- 


pervisor. 


We present below some material, more or less fragmentary, 


ona number of the papers. Complete reports can be found in the Book of 
Proceedings, obtainable by Feb. 15 from the Treasurer Waldo 8. Pratt, 
Hartford, Conn., for $1.60.—Pp. WwW. D.) 


(A) ADDRESS OF THE PRESI- 
DENT J. LAWRENCE ERB, 
Urbana, Illinois. 
According to reliable statistics, 
the American people spend annually 
$225,000,000 for musical education, 
which is four times as much as for 
all the High Schools of the country, 
and nearly three times as much as 
for all Universities, Colleges, and 
professional schools,—and without 
the slightest supervision. Conse- 
sequently music-teaching is too much 
an individual matter, and the music 
teacher fails to co-ordinate himself 


with the other great educational 
forces. 
The music teacher should be 


trained, like any other teacher, with 
a broad foundation of culture, never 
less than a complete High School 
course, and with as much of a Col- 
lege course as possible besides. Then, 
a thorough professional course, cov- 
ering at least four years of what, for 
lack of a better term, may be called 
collegiate grade music, including at 
least one performing specialty and 
a fully rounded Theory course. Es- 
pecially important is a thorough 
grounding in Pedagogy, and a study 
of methods not of teaching, but of 
business management. The training 
of teachers cannot, save in the most 
exceptional cases, be done in a pri- 


vate studio, but demands the re- 
sources of well-balanced school. 
Too much individual work may 


prove pernicious in its over-empha- 


sis upon the ego and its neglect of 
team-work. And, since Community 
Music is the coming opportunity, a 
knowledge of human nature and 
ability to “get on” with people is im- 
perative; and a breadth of sympa- 
thy and resourcefulness which can 
step into an undeveloped field and 
make it “blossom as the rose”’. 

In a sentence, the music teachers 
needs to be as thoroughly and as 
comprehensively trained as_ the 
school teacher or the college teacher 
to fulfill his destiny in the uplift 
of American music. 





B. THE USE OF THE TONO- 
SCOPE IN THE MUSIC STU- 
DIO or THE TRAINING OF 
THE VOICE BY AID OF THE 
EYE. 

By Professor Carl E. Seashore, 

University of Iowa. 

The speaker described an instru- 
ment which registers the pitch of the 
voice in singing and speaking on the 
principle of moving pictures. The 
singer can see what tone he is sing- 
ing and the reading is so fine that he 
may detect errors of a hundredth of 
a tone instantly. The instrument 
consists of a revolving drum which is 
driven with a very accurate speed 
control and is illuminated by a flame 
which flickers for every vibration of 
the voice or other sounding instru- 
ment. 

The tonoscope is adapted for use 
in the music studio. It may be used 
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ARE YOU HELPING TO DEVELOP SCHOOL MUSIC? 
YOU MUST KNOW MORE 


What are the Leaders in School Music Saying and Doing? 


THE BOOK OF PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


National Conference of Music Supervisors 


FURNISHES 


Ammunition for School Music Extension 


$1.00 for each year’s volume 


Purchase the ones that are missing from your files 
See that your public library has 2 complete set. 


ADRESS: JAMES McILROY, JR., Treasurer McKEESPORT, PA. 








The Book of Proceedings 


If any member of the Conference has not received a copy of the 1915 book please 
communicate at once with the treasurer, James McIlroy, Jr., 3001 Cliff St. McKeesport, Pa., 
who will see that a copy is sent to all entitled to same. It would help matters greatly if 
you enclose your 1915 membership card. Quite a number of inquiries regarding the book 
reached the various officers shortly before it was ready. It is hoped that all were satisfied 
when the reply came in the form of a book. We are now ready to register members for 
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If you have not paid dues since 1914 send $2.00 asking the treasurer to credit you 
with 1915 and 1916 dues. The book for 1915 will be sent you at once and the 1916 book 
will be yours when it is ready. 
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for demonstration work or the pupil 
may take regular practice with the 
instrument privately, drilling on set 
exercises such as the attack, the sus- 
taining, or the releace of a note, cor- 
recting errors such as sharping, flat- 
ting, or other irregularities, drilling 
in special figures of pitch such as vi- 
trato, glides, or other transition, 
studying difficult intervals such as 
half tones or the chromatic scale, or 
detecting sources of error in the con- 
trol of the voice. 

The speaker outlined a long and 
interesting series of psychological 
facts which had been determined by 
the use of this instrument since the 
first model was put into use in 1903. 
Among the most interesting of these 
were those which pertained to the 
possibilities and effects of training 
the voice and the ear by aid of the 
eye. It was shown that the ear is 
lax and that practically every singer 
finds room for improvement in pitch 
accuracy when the magnified errors 
are revealed by the instrument. Oth- 
er facts were related to the relative 
accuracy of men and women in voice 
control, the variation of pitch con- 
trol within the tonal range, the effect 
of a loud key-note or loud singing, 
the pitch tendencies of each of the 
vowels, and so forth. 

The instrument was exhibited in 
operation and proved a center of at- 
traction for the convention. Although 
it has been built in several models 
during the last fourteen years it has 
just been placed on the market in 
commercial form during the present 
month. 





CLASS TEACHING OF VOICE 
PRODUCTION FOR SINGING. 
F. W. Wodell, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Wodell had particularly in 





mind a class of men and women of 
various ages above eighteen years. 

He said that as each member of 
such a class must differ in natural 
endowment for singing, and there 
could be no work with an adaptation 
of means to the particular needs of 
any individual, the average student 
wus the one to be considered. Reli- 
ance could not be placed, as might 
perhaps be done with highly gifted 
students, upon the appeal to the fan- 
cy, the imagination, the imitative 
faculty, though these should be ap- 
pealed to. There must be a Method 
or “System”, based upon Fundamen- 
tal Principles of general application, 
rather than a mere collection of rou- 
tine exercises, or of devices which 
might work well with one individual, 
and not be adapted to the needs of 
another. The problem therefore was 
to present the principles underlying 
a good vocal technique, to provide 
exercises by means of which the av- 
erage student might apply these 
principles when working for the ac- 
quisition of good vocal habits, and 
lastly to bring to bear the Art of 
Teaching, having in mind the stu- 
dent of only average endowment for 
singing. 

iverything possible should be done 
by example, as well as precept, to 
lift up the ideals of the students as 
to what is possible and desirable in 
the way of beauty of tone quality 
and ease of production, which are 
always associated. There should be 
development of the student’s power 
to hear and compare tone quality, 
and to relate his physical sensations 
to the quality of his tone; he should 
be given standards and tests by which 
he may guage the correctness of con- 
ditions and tonal results. Because 
he is considered merely the average 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


G. Schirmer’s School Choruses 


Octave size 7x10 1-2 inches 


[Order by Number Only. All Prices are Net.] 


G. SCHIRMER’S SCHOOL CHORUSES are confined essentially to music suitable for 
use in day—public—private—parochial—and any kind of schools where music is 
taught in classes; covering selections culled from the best sources of musical liter- 
ature and providing material of the greatest variety for the many exacting require- 
ments of schools. 

Special attention, with due regard to the needs of children and juveniles, has been 
given to the selection of the texts. 

G. SCHIRMER’S SCHOOL CHORUSES are published under the personal supervision 
of Dr. Frank R. Rix, Supervisor of Music of the public schools of New York City, 
to whom also most of the editing and a great deal of the arranging is entrusted. 
As evidence of the superiority of G. SCHIRMER’S SCHOOL CHORUSES over all other 
similar editions may be accepted the fact that the greatest number of pieces so far 
published, have already been adopted by the Board of Education of the City of New 
York. 

G. SCHIRMER’S SCHOOL CHORUSES are issued in the customary superior style 
with which the publishers are identifie1; they are printed on the best paper and 
from newly engraved plates. 

A comparison of prices will prove that G, SCHIRMER’S SCHOOL CHORUSES are 
cheaper than any other similar edition. 
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student, a considerable variety of 
exercises and illustrations should be 
provided in order that advantage 
may be taken of all avenues of ap- 
proach to his mind. The three lead- 
ing principles underlying good tone 
productions were declared to be: 

(1)—Control of the outgoing sing- 
ing breath; (2)—A condition of re- 
sponsive freedom of the vocal instru- 
ment, which depends upon breath 
control; and (3)—An_ intelligent, 
systematic location of the sensation 
of tonal vibration, (tone focus), ac- 
cording to the pitch and power of the 
note, which depends upon principles 
one and two, and leads to an artistic 
use of the free vocal instrument, cov- 
ering the so-called “register” prob- 
lems, and even scale throughout the 
compass, and the fullest use of reso- 
nance for enriching and strengthen- 
ing the tone. 

The chief principle in teaching 
voice production was said to be 
teaching by “/ndirection,” meaning 
the avoidance of direct, local effort 
to bring about muscular action, or 
positions and adjustments of the 
parts of the vocal instrument. Much 
reliance was to be placed upon the 
presentation of a good model, espe- 
cially as to “attack” and the legato 
delivery, by the instructor. The ap- 
peal to the mind must be constant, 
and there must be persistent endeav- 
or to cause the student to fall in 
love with loveiiness of tone. A large 
variety of exercises, devices and tests 
for the application of the three fun- 
damental principles were suggested. 
Great emphasis was placed upon the 
necessity of impressing the students 
with the fact that to obtain beauty 
of tone what is ordinarily known as 
“effort” must be avoided. Correct 
increase of tonal power could be 


gained only on the principle that 
the larger tone must not be different 
in quality from the tone of lighter 
weight, but simply more of the same 
thing. The true crescendo was to be 
sought for as the result largely of 
expansion of back mouth, throat, 
chest and waist, with accompanying 
indirect compression of the breath, 
to which is added the willing of the 
intensification of the sensation of vi- 
bration at the focal point. Loveli- 
ness is never to be sacrificed for so- 
called force of voice. The speaker 
submitted that in the course outlined 
there was nothing which it would be 
unreasonable to expect the average 
student to understand and be able 
to apply to some degree in his vocal 
work. He did not claim that class 
teaching could take the place of pri- 
vate individual instruction, but did 
hold that all students of a class so 
instructed would gain something, 
and some would gain a great deal, 
in the way of uplift of ideals as to 
singing, and ability to make success- 
ful use of their natural endowment 
for song. 

The safest way in which to deal 
with the unchanged voices of chil- 
dren is to consider them as sopranos 
using the light weight of voice. Give 
them much downard work, carrying 
the sensation and quality of the head 
tone to as low a pitch as possible. 
If you have a boy or girl alto, make 
sure that what is called “chest” tone 
in such cases is not “throaty” tone. 
Teach children as persistently as 
adults by “indirection”. Make their 
technical study seem to them to be 
“playing a game.” Depend much 
upon their faculty of imitation. Make 
them understand that with good 
singing there is no sense of physical 
“effort”, that singing is not a labor 
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The Most Popular Song Books 


Secause he apprecia- 
ted the increase of sen- 
timent favoring college 
songs in our prepara- 
tory schools, and be- 
cause he questioned the 
educational advisability 
of introducing to youth 
during his transitional 
years many of our too- 
free college songs. Prof. 
Leo. R. Lewis compiled 
and edited “School 
Songs with College 
Flavor.” 

The collection contains all the old and 
new popular college songs, edited and re- 
vised to eliminate the objectionable fea- 
tures in the originals but to retain the 
very desirable sentiments of friendship 
and loyalty. The music has all been care- 
fully arranged for youthful voices, includ- 
ing the interchangeable alto-tenor part. 
This truly unique collection is proving 
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but a pleasure. Let them always 
practice with a “smile on the face 
and in the sound.” Better ask them 
to sing “softly and sweetly” most of 
the time, and make that saying their 
motto. Children can never give the 
weight or tonal color of the adult 
voice. Do not ask it. Rightly treated 
their voices are capable of singing at 
high pitches with ease, but not for 
long periods, without danger to the 
quality of the voice. 





C. SOME ESSENTIAL PASSING 
TONES. 

by P. W. Dykema, Madison, Wis. 

“In a paper on ‘Some Essential 
Passing Tones,’ a discussion of cer- 
tain phases of the Community Mu- 
sic movement, Professor Peter W. 
Dykema of the University of Wis- 
consin, emphasized the responsibil- 
ity of trained musicians for music 
conditions which prevail in the 
United States today. He insisted 
that the trained musician was not 
privileged to stand at one side and 
let popular music go its way undis- 
turbed. He proposed that for a per- 
iod of five years, a dozen of the best 
composers in the United States pro- 
ceed systematically along the line of 
composing popular songs — those 
which should catch the popular ear 
and would still be sound musically. 
Every now and then a popular song 
appears which has in it certain 
strains of legitimacy which ought to 
strengthen our belief in the willing- 
ness of the people to accept good 
music when it meets their needs. A 
portion for instance, of that some- 
what ribald ditty which is now a 
favorite in the middle West, “Glo- 
rious”, might well have been taken 
from some of the standard hymns of 
the church. The pity of it is that 





the rest of it is so atrocious musi- 
cally and that the words are unwor- 
thy of people who are self-respecting. 
Moreover, the love which the people 
have for those folk songs, few but 
worthy, which have found a place in 
popular esteem such as “Olk Folks 
at Home’, shows that the problem 
of material is one that is worthy of 
consideration by trained musicians. 
Let us not pass by as mere fancy that 
oft quoted saying, “Let me make the 
songs of a nation, and I care not 
who makes its laws.” 





D. THE LITCHFIELD COUNTY, 
CONN., CHORAL UNION. 
By Waldo 8S. Pratt, 
Hartford, Conn 

The Litehfield County Choral 
Union is an absolutely unique exam- 
ple of a certain form of community 
music on a large scale. It was 
founded in 1899 by Mr. Carl Stoeck- 
el, a wealthy resident of Norfolk, 
Conn., in memory of Robbins Bat- 
tell, his wife’s father. It consists 
of five separate choral societies, in 
Norfolk, Winsted, Salisbury, Tor- 
rington and Canaan, _ superbly 
trained each winter by a single con- 
ductor, Mr. R. P. Paine, which in 
June unite in a Festival of three 
days at Norfolk. The total mem- 
bership last year was about 675. For 
the Festivals Mr. Stoeckel built 
some years ago a special building 
finely equipped and of remark- 
able acoustic properties, seating 
an audience of 1,500, a chorus 
of 425 and an orchestra of 75. He 
pays the salary of the conductor, 
provides soloists of the first rank 
for both choral and instrumental 
performances, with an _ orchestra 
drawn from the leading New York 
orchestras, and otherwise meets all 
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The measure of excellence of song material in a music series is determined 
by the highest and most artistic standard of judgment of music values represented 
in its authorship. 

The efficiency of plan of any music series is measured by the aggregate of 
— school experience and thoughtful research as represented by its author- 
ship. 

The test of these values is measured largely by the general acceptance and 
representative adoptions of the books themselves. 
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: IS THE WORK OF: 


Horatio W. Parker, M. A., Mus. Doc., Dean of Department of Music, 
Yale University—A creator and composer often recognized as 
America’s greatest judge of music values. 

Osbourne McConathy, Director, Department of School Music, North- 
western University.—An inspiration and a guide to music super- 
visors of the present day. 

Edward B. Birge, B. A., Mus. B.,Director of Music, Public Schools, 
Indianapolis, Ind.—A music executive whose life work in the schools 
a richly contributed to the entire development of Public School 
Music. 

W. Otto Miessner, Director, Department of Music, State Normal! School, 
Milwaukee, Wis.—A composer, and thorough student of educative 
principles in whom creative genius and a mastery of practical ap- 
plication happily unite. 


Four Points of Distinct Superiority: 











Typography 

Practical use of Folk Dance 

Embodiment of educational ideals 

The richest, most varied, original, artistic and 
interesting song material 





Series completeé September 1, 1915. In use November 1, 1915, in over 700 
schoul systems. Note the following sixty representative places: 
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incidental expenses of the Festivals. 
ut the several societies pay for 
their own music and for reheavsal 
facilities. They often give local con- 
certs of their own. At the Festivals 
absolutely no tickets are sold. All 
performers and auditors are guests 
of Mr. Stoeckel. 

The works performed are always 
of the highest quality—oratorios 
like “Elijah”, “The Messiah”,, “Hora 
Novissima”, and “The Redemption”, 
sacred works like Verdi’s “Manzoni 
Requiem” and Dvorak’s “Stabat 
Mater”, secular works like “The 
Damnation of Faust’, “The Golden 
Legend”, Coleridge-Taylor’s “Scenes 
from Hiawatha”, and Parker’s “King 
Gorm the Grim”, besides a long list 
of orchestral masterpieces and all 
kinds of vocal selections. Many 
works have been written for first per- 
formance here. The technical per- 
fection and charm of the renderings 
have become famous, attracting 
critics and experts from long dis- 
tances, who count the Festivals 
among the choicest artistic treats of 
the year. 

The community value of the un- 
dertaking is obvious. Mr. -Stoeckel, 
instead of endowing some educa- 
tional school or a charity and letting 
it pass out of his hands, prefers him- 
self to employ the annual income of 
large funds for the systematic de- 
velopment of choral music as a social 
benefit. He has had the wisdom and 
tact to do this so as to knit hundreds 
of people together in common effort 
without friction, and to arouse a 
general enthusiasm that grows more 
The attend- 


impressive each year. 
ance at rehearsals averages over 90 
per cent for the season, in spite of 
the fact that many members come 


miles over country roads. Most of 


the Festival tickets are given out 
through members of the choruses, 
who represent every class of people, 
from the humblest to the most edu- 
cated, and the demand far exceeds 
the supply. Evidently, there has 
been built up an intense and intelli- 
gent demand for the most advanced 
music. Quite as important is the 
incidental stimulus given to the ele- 
vation of musical life in homes, 
churches and social gatherings. The 
general social benefit to these rural 
communities of weekly meetings for 
healthful, delightful and uplifting 
work is incaleulable. Mr. Stoeckel 
has always held that the Union 
should serve as a real school of 
Musical Art, and his ambition has 
been more than realized. It has 
been quite as notable for its social 
and moral force as for its musical 
influence. It is likely that in com- 
ing years the enterprise will take on 
additional features that will make 
it even more intimately and _per- 


vasively effective as an agency of: 


idealistic and highly organized com- 
munity culture. 





A STUDY OF THE COLLEGE 
GLEE CLUB 
iy T. Carl Whitmer of the Penn- 
sylvania College for Women, 
Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Whitmer sent questionnaries 
to heads of musical departments of 
all the largest, and many small, col- 
leges and universities of the country. 
Upon the answers and programs re- 
ceived he bases his deductions: 

1. That the practically universal 
existence of so-called musical or- 
ganizations is largely a question at 
present of traditions dear to college 
life and social convenience, dear to 
every body ; 
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HOLLIS DANN MUSIC COURSE 


By Hollis Dann, Professor of Music Cornell University 


FIRST YEAR MUSIC - - - - - 60 cents 
SECOND YEAR MUSIC - - - - 32 cents 
THIRD YEAR MUSIC - - - - - 36 cents 
FOURTH YEAR MUSIC (in preparation) 
FIFTH YEAR MUSIC _ (in preparation) 
MANUAL FOR TEACHERS, complete - $1.00 
The same. Book One - - - - 50 cents 
The same. Book Two - - - - 65 cents 


The new Hollis Dann Music Course is designed to present an abundance 
of song and sight-reading material for the use of children studying music in 
the public schools. It is based on sound principles of pedagogy and psychology 
and on the author’s twenty-five years’ experience as teacher and supervisor of 
music throughout all the grades, from the kindergarten through the elementary 
school, the high school, and even the University. As a result the course has a 
breadth and richness otherwise impossible. 

A unique feature of the Hollis Dann Music Course is the very careful grad- 
ing of all the materials included—a vitally important matter from the stand- 
point of both the child and the grade teacher. Since the sight-reading material 
is kept directly within the reading vocabulary of the pupil, the latter is really 
enabled to read at sight a large amount of music with pleasure as well as profit. 
In the opinion of the author, elementary music reading can be carried on with 
as much facility and confidence as elementary English reading, provided the ma- 
terial is kept equally well within the range of the pupil’s vocabulary. 

The sight-reading material, both with and without words, is musicianly 
and attractive, leading to a proper understanding of melody and an instructive 
appreciation of the phrase, in addition to furnishing ample practice in the par- 
ticular tonal and rhythmic problems of the grade. 

Each book has a large amount of song material, with unusually desirable 
features, such as: 

1. Superior texts suited to the age of the pupil and valuable as literature. 

2. Melodies that are singable and intelligible, carrying their own harmo- 
nies without accompaniment. This important feature is lacking in most series 
of books for schools. 

8. The stress and accents of words and music coincide, thus avoiding the 
unnatural and inartistic prolongation of unaccented words and syllables, so fatal 
to artistic interpretatiun and so damaging to a good song. The usual unnatural 
and drawling pronounciation of words in children’s singing is here minimized 
and largely eliminated by the happy agreement of words and texts in the songs. 

The books are very attractive and well suited for home use; not only are 
the songs beautiful and appealing, but a large proportion of them are provided 
with piano accompaniments. 








American Book Company 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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2. That the smaller and more 
financially dependent schools and the 
women’s colleges have the best class 
of programs; 

3. That such things as THE CAT 
WITH THE BARITONE VOICE, 
THE DANCE OF THE LUNATICS 
and especially BLACK-UPS or 
MINSTREL SHOWS—vwith faculty 
permission and co-operation—indi- 
cate that the standard of entertain- 
ment served up to the learned is ex- 
actly on a par with the standards of 
the men’s clubs in our local depart- 
ment stores; 

4. That the effeminate mandolin 
clubs are on a lower plane than the 
glee clubs and their programs a dis- 
grace to college endeavor ; 

5. That ‘movies’ of college life are 
infinitely better advertising than the 
quasi-musical clubs, whose chief 
function is advertising; 

6. That clubs of the kind in 
question—if their existence is 
thought necessary to musical slum- 
ming—should be managed by stud- 
ents; for faculty co-operation should 
always mean a “college standard for 
a college organization”. 





AC- 


‘ 


r. PRESENT USAGES IN 
CRE 


2DITING MUSIC IN 
HIGH SCHOOLS 

By Will Earhart, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Earhart, in his paper, made a 
plea for a concept of life and educa- 
tion that would measure value in 
terms of the human product itself, 
rather than by the material product 
that the learner is taught to produce 
as a matter of material efficiency. 
If a human product of the highest 
order is the objective, then the story- 
teller, the artist, the musician are of 
value to humanity. Credit for music 


is withheld only because of mater- 
ialistic educational ideals. These 
are passing, however, and courses in 
Harmony, Musical History and Ap- 
preciation, Orchestral Ensemble and 
Chorus Practice are fast becoming 
integral in almost all high schools. 

A further feature, which is being 
adopted at an astounding rate over 
all the United States, is the credit- 
ing in high schools of music study, 
as piano, voice, violin, under out- 
side teachers. This bids fair to be ¢ 
universal feature of high school cur- 
ricula in a few years more. In the 
past students of music have often 
been compelled to drop music _ be- 
cause of the exactions of high school 
study, or else quit the school and 
thereby defeat their general educa- 
tion. By the later plan a student 
takes three fourths of the regular 
branches that would otherwise be 
taken and his music is substituted, 
toward graduation, for the remain- 
ing branch. Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, 
Washington, D. C., Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Augusta, Me., and Minne- 
apolis, Minn., are a few of the cities 
that have adopted this plan. 





G. AN UNTRODDEN FIELD IN 
MUSIC TEACHING. 
by Frederic Lillebridge, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Having shown both the possibili- 
ties of music study and its present 
day defects—the question at once 
arises: Is it possible to attain the ex- 
cellencies and weed out the defects? 
It is! 

1. It is possible to get faultless 
mechanical work, as good as that of 
artists. 

2. It is possible to train musical 
players and intelligent listerers. 
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The Congdon Music Readers 
Music Rolls, Desk Charts 
Pitch Pipe 


The Evolutionof 
An Original Plan of 
Visual Instruction Based 
On the Study of Songs 


Used in the Leading 
Schools of America 


C. H. CONGDON 


623 S. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


200 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 





New School Choruses (Octavo) 
Published by 
CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


64 E. VAN BUREN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


A Life On the Ocean Wave 
Howard Gordon Bennett. 
us for Boys’ Voices. (Inter. 

To Daffodils .06 
Howard Gordon Bennett. Three-part 
Chorus for Girls’ Voices. (Inter. or H. 8.) 

We're a Bunch of Jolly Good Fellows .06 
Howard Gordon Bennett. Unison Chorus. 
(Inter. or H. 8.) 

Invocation to Rain 
Howard Gordon Bennett. 
mixed voices. (H. S&S.) 

Children’s Peace Anthem O8 
Katharine C. Baker. Unison Chorus. 
(Inter.) 

Sight Reading Melodies 35 
F. F. Churchill. Words by Laura Roun- 
tree Smith. For Primary Grades. 


Unison Chor- 
or H. 8.) 


Part Song for 


THE HINGE IS A PART OF THE WEAVE 


The hinge we use for hinging music. 

Write for circulars describing the var- 
ious purposes for which this hinge can be 
used. Easily applied; can be cut any- 
where; it cannot rip nor ravel. 


5 yd. roll 10cts. 15 yd. roll 25cts. 





Paramount Orchestra Folio 


A collection of Characteristic Concert Numbers in a rather 
easy grade; the first violin parts being mostly in the First and 


Third Positions. 
from foreign editions; 


It is not a compilation of stale adaptations 
with one exception the entire lot is 


Made in America 


and the composers are of high merit, well known and popular. 
The contents include sixteen beautiful compositions. 





| SEND FOR SPECIAL CIRCULAR 





Net Price, Piano Book, 38 cts. Other Books 23 cts. each. 


[Postage extra if charged on account] 


We publish several other folios adapted for School 
Orchestra and School Bands 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, ETC. 
WE ARE THE LEADERS in this class of Publication 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY T82¥¢ONT STREET 
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3. It is possible to overcome in- 
competency and make of the art an 
intellectual and spiritual delight. 

4. It is possible to bring the time 
required within much smaller, reas- 
onable limits. 

5. It is possible to equalize the 
instruction with reference to the in- 
dividualities of students. 

To do this we must abandon our 
“methods”, sloughing off the accre- 
tions and barnacles, and study music 
from the point of view of the creator. 
We at once thereby inject thought, 
artistry, and executive ability into 
the study. I shall proceed to indi- 
cate some of the steps in this process. 

The essential feature is that our 
study must be analytical—we must 
reduce every composition to its sim- 
plest elements and then gradually re- 
build it before the students gaze. This 


process gives memory its chance; it 


trains original thought and observa- 
tion and increases emotional power ; 
it holds attention and sustains in- 
terest; and it gives the required op- 
portunity to do our technical study, 
with precise definite apprehension 
of everv probler: involved. 

At this point two popular delu- 
sions must be destroyed: One is that 
it is necessary to go through a tire- 
some daily routine of practice from 
one to four hours—scales, exercises, 
studies etc., in order to store up lat- 
ent ability to play some piece at some 
future time. The other is with refer- 
ence to the grade of difficulty of the 
material a beginner can undertake. 
Let the student begin at once with 
some artistic analysis will 
furnish the means to master it. All 
study material should be artistic 
musie and that only. Through this 
means we prevent the possibility of 
an artificial system based upon the 


piece; 


order of chapters of some book of in- 
struction; we present practice ma- 
terial as needed and provide for re- 
views at the proper time. We meet 
all exigencies as they arise; and fin- 
ally we have the material with which 
to study interpretation and begin to 
form proper habits of study. 

As the system I am here advocat- 
ing employs the principles of psy- 
chology I must say a few words 
about: Attention, repetition, fa- 
tigue, memory, mental concepts, 
mental and physical strength and 
speed. 

Attention flags unless it has some- 
thing new to attract it. There are 
two kinds of attention—primary 
and secondary, one kind easily pass- 
ing to the other. Primary attention 
is, when perfect, without effort. It 
is therefore desirable to secure this 
form of attention and its attendant 
affective results. 

Repetition, which is so important 
a means in acquiring skill, cannot 
be prolonged beyond a certain point 
without exciting fatigue; further 
repetition is either useless or harm- 
ful. Furthermore repetitions should 
he made in groups separated by an 
interval of time. Practice should 
thus be leisurely. The old maxim, 
“make haste slowly” applies here. 

We satisfy attention and repeti- 
tion by new forms of old matter in 
sufficient quantity to gain our pur- 
pose. 

Fatigue, is also of two kinds,— 
temporary, from which one recov- 
ers quickly by relaxation, and per- 
manent from which one recovers 
very slowly. 

Memory, after the first two sec- 
onds fades rapidly. At the expira- 
tion of twenty minutes much has 
heen forgotten; what is remembered 
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THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


DEVOTED TO SCHOOL MUSIC 





THIRTIETH SESSION 


JuLy 1st to JuLty 29 Tn, 1916 


LAKE FOREST COLLEGE, LAKE FOREST, ILL. 


EACHERS and students of Music are familiar” with “the opportunities {for 
PRACTICAL work provided by the National Summer School. The experienced 
teacher will find here courses full of suggestive ideas developed the country over; 
the prospective teacher can here make preparation against the problems that will 
confront her. The instructors are of national fame; the courses are arranged to fit 
the students’ needs. Especially notable is the course for high school music teachers. 
Folk songs and games are part of the daily work throughout the four weeks. 
Some of the courses: 


Art of Conducting Harmony Notation 

Child Voice History of Music Orchestra 

Chorus Interpretation Pedagogy and Psychology 
Ear Training Melodic Construction Sight Singing 

Folk Songs and Games Methods Voice 


AKE FOREST is the most beautiful of the North Shore suburbs of Chicago. Lake 
Forest College campus and dormitories provide out-of-door sports and social ac- 
tivities which add to the charm of the beautiful surroundings. Outing and study 
are here most happily combined. 
Tuition, $20; board and room for the four wee s beginning Saturday, July 1, $30- 
For less than four weeks, board and room will cost $9 a week, or $1.75 a day. Early 
reservation is advisable. For further information write to 


GINN & COMPANY 


2301 Prarie Ave. CHICAGO 
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longer is permanent acquisition. 
Memorizing and acquiring technic 
coincide closely in the number of 
repetitions required, mutually sup- 
porting each other. 

Mental concepts. It may, I think, 
be easily proved that if one could 
form mental images of the music to 
be played it would be possible with 
a minimum of gymnastic training, 
to reproduce it on the keyboard. This 
shows the necessity of “silent prac- 
tice” and also draws the line beyond 
which it is not necessary to do gym- 
nastic work. As a matter of fact 
five to ten minutes practice of span- 
ning exercises will keep the hands 
in perfect playing condition. Their 
ultimate purpose is not fundament- 
ally to stretch the hands but to 
“form” them and keep them supple 
and “in practice’, this saving time 
and avoiding fatigue. 

Mental and Physical Strength. In 
one aspect the former is the result 
of excitement or stimuli. It is also 
on the other hand the result of stor- 
ing the mind with concepts, (ideas— 
learning). The latter is the result 
of the expenditure of nervous force 
at the centers of volition; physical 
force is, therefore, largely a mental 


state as is proved by the method of 
Sandow, the strong man, who sim- 
ply “willed” his muscles to be strong. 
the 
loose tendons. Therefore, special gym- 


Endurance is concomitant of 


work for either is unneces- 


Spanning exercises and will 


nastic 
sary. 
power accomplish all that is neces- 
sary in these directions. 

When we see a delicate woman ex- 
pending tones of strength at the key- 
board we must concede these facts. 
Just here is where tremendous 
popular misconception exists. 


No special provision is made for 
strength and endurance ;—it is un- 
necessary ; ordinary practice is suf- 
ficient ; the will is needed for special 
efforts or “spurts”. Speed is the re- 
sult of familiarity; after automatic 
movements have been established 
general increased ability will bring 
increased speed; consequently old 
fashioned “Velocity” studies are not 
included. 

But, someone says “That is only 
thoroughness.” Granted. But it is 
thoroughness raised to the highest 
potential, embodying, moreover, 
every scrap of knowledge and 
thought that the art contains. How 
different from the mechanical repe- 
tition of the same passage or piece 
lifty or a hundred times in rapid suc- 
cession stumbling and beginning over 
until the attention is worn out, and 
overdrill has fatigued to such an ex- 
tent that fingers and mind blunder, 
stick and refuse longer to work ac- 
curately, and form wrong. habits. 
The thorough way, on the contrary, 
holds interest and attention through 
new forms of practice,—muscles and 
mind are refreshed by change and 
overdrill is an impossibility. Who 
has not practiced Bach’s fugues un- 
til they seem to offer in-surmount- 
able difficulties? By the thorough 
way these difficulties disappear as 
if by magic. 

Efficiency Has Been Increased 

Twenty-Fold 

Transposition, while a splendid 
mental drill, mus! be used with 
creat caution as a means of techni- 
cal polish because of the substitution 
of black for white keys and the re- 
verse. It offers occasionally, how- 
ever, a most efficient means for over- 
coming difficulties. 
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The Voice of 
This Little Chap 


Raised in Song is the Sweetest 
Sound on Earth to His Parents 


THIRTEEN GREAT 
COLLECTIONS 


Arnold's Rhythms $1.25 
Child Life in Music 1.25 
Child’s Song Treasury 2.00 


Sleepy Songs for Sleepy Eyes = 
Child’s Song Garden 
Little Songs for Little Folks 128 
Nature Lyrics 1.00 
Fairy Songs from Fairyland 1.25 
Songs for the Home, 
Kindergarten, and School .75 
Kids’ Karols .75 
Recital Song Stories 50 
Singing Games and Dances 60 
FORM OUR DONATION 
TO THE CHILD IN MUSIC 


The contents of these books mingle and prance gleefully and color- 
fully with bnght and pretty things, and are perfect mediums for ex- 
pressing the singing soul of happy childhood. 
SUCCESSFUL EVERYWHERE IN 
SCHOOLS AND KINDERGARTENS 


WRITE, MENTIONING THIS NOTICE, AND RECEIVE 
SPECIAL MATTER PREPARED TO GO WITH fT. 


The Willis Music Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 











“Parks’ High School Songs” 


For Male Voices 


A Comprehensive Collection of “Sing- 
able Songs,” designed to meet the require- 
ments of the daily school-room program, 
together with an attractive list of supple- 
mentary Humorous and Recreative num- 
bers, prepared with a view to supplying 
appropriate music, for the Special Days 
of the entire School year. 

EIGHTY PAGES, Royal Octavo, printed 
from engraved plates, thread-stitched to 
open flat, and substantially bound with 
cover-paper of special design. 


Price 60 cents the Copy 


‘‘Parks’ High School Songs’”’ 


For Mixed Voices 
Uniform in size and style with the 
volume for Male Voices announced above. 
Issued in January 1915, this book for 
Mixed Voices has enjoyed a larger sale, 
within the same period of time, than any 
other in our entire Catalog. 
Price 60 cents the Copy 
Discount to bona-fide Music Teachers and 
Supervisors, IN ANY QUANTITY, 25 
per cent from retail price per 
copy, NOT PREPAID 


The J. A. Parks Co. 


YORK, NEBRASKA, U. S. A. 
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This song book will make 
music teaching easier for 
you as it has for thousands 
of other teachers. It con- 
tains a carefully graded 
selection of well liked 
songs, in easy keys, that 
all children can readily 
sing. 
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A million and a half copies 
of this wonderful little 
book have been sold. It 
has lightened the task of 
thousands of teachers and 
made children want to 
sing. Send for it and let 
32 it simplify your music 
teaching. 





The 1017 Best Songs 


The new and old songs that will /ive—the melodies with a purpose 
—are in this book. Patriotic, Sacred, College and Folk Songs, Songs 
of Sentiment and the Home — all with words and music complete. 


3'4c a copy in lots of 100 or more, F. 0. B. Chicago. 
70c per dozen, prepaid, or 10c per copy, prepaid. 


To obtain the lowest rate, orders for 100 or more may be made up partly of 





Beginner’s Book of Songs 

A book of —_ songs, exercises, rote songs 

etc., for teaching beginners and little tots. 
Sold at same low price. 














The Fable Fompany 


“Beginner’s Book of Songs” provided you 
cannot use 100 copies of either one. 


Free Sample Copy to Teachers 
Menttoning this paper, 
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Even the old forms of scale prac- 
tice should be abandoned and new 
ones contrived embodying the prin- 
ciples of visualization. 

The above scheme, moreover, is the 
only one which admits of the appli- 
cation of psychological principles. 
The old artificial practice schemes— 
a half-hour for this, a half-hour for 
that, ete., are inappropriate in the 
highest degree. 

This scheme of study has many di- 
rect advantages to offset the de- 
ficiencies of the old plan: It is not 
mechanical, but, on the contrary, 
highly interesting; it reduces the 
practice periods 75 per cent as com- 
pared with the old plan for getting 
the same results. 


As an illustration of the evil ef- 
fects of elementary exercises such as 
five-finger exercises the results may 
be stated (similar arguments can be 
brought against any routine prac- 
tice): 

lirst; stiffness of muscles, some- 
times extending to the whole body. 
The writer has recently encountered 
humerous cases of pronounced ner- 
vous breakdowns due to stiffness of 
muscular action in piano practice. 


Second (and for the young psycho- 
logically wrong) ; the nerve force is 
applied through the fingers instead 
of the arm. Third; bringing into 
play other muscles which have noth- 
ing to do with the effort, thus caus- 
ing “cramp.” Fourth; violating the 
principles of attention. Fifth; Lack 
of interest. Sixth; Lack of neces- 
sity for strength is a mental condi- 
tion depending on expenditure of 
nervous force, as endurance depends 
upon looseness of muscles and tend- 
(Accuracy in playing is se- 
cured by variety of motions so con- 
trived as to eliminate all but the re- 
quired one.) Reasons enough why 
such five-finger practice should be 
abandoned by the beginner. How 
cruel to neglect all principles of 
psychology and require a child to 
do violence to mind (attention) and 
body (ill-considered practice meth- 
ods) by the usual systems of five- 
finger studies, routine scale and ar- 
peggio drills, ete., ete. 

If we are to make of. our pupils 
anything more than playing ma- 
chines they must know music. The 
foregoing practice scheme saves time 
which may now be applied to the 
real study of music. 


ons. 





The Need of More Music Study 
By WILLYS P. KENT 
Ethical Culture School: New York City 


(Epitror’s NOTE: 


There follows the introduction to Mr. Kent’s sug- 


gestive paper on MUSIC FOR EVERY MAN presented at the Pittsburgh 


Conference. 


The complete paper, teeming with practical helps for the 


teacher of Music Appreciation, will be found in the volume of Proceed- 


ings of the 1915 Meeting. 

issue of the Journal.—P. W. D. ) 

While we all realize that music is 
a necessity, our ignorance on the 
subject is something shocking, con- 


See our treasurer’s statement on page 13 of this 


sidering how comparatively wise we 
are on other subjects of real interest. 
Last summer I picked up the 
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Part V. 


NOTE THE LOW COST 
The Complete Book 65c. [Postpaid 75c] 
or $52.00 per hundrea [Net] 

Sec. I. Containing Pts.1,2&3/ See 
Sec. Il. Containing Pts. 3, 4&5‘! Contents 
Price each 55c 64c Postpaid 
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“Folk Games and Gymnastic Play” 


High Schools, 


Entirely on 
Also 
Classes, 
A’s., and In The Home. 


CONTENTS of the “Complete Edition” 
50 Selected Scriptural Readings, and Singing Responses ___ 20 p. 


Supervisors and Directors of Music: 


BRIGHTEN YOUR ASSEMBLY HOUR 
bp using 


“‘TheAssembly':=:" Collection’ 


Song 
By C. G. HOOVER 


The book that has won its way into hundreds of 


Normal Schools, Colleges and yniversities 


its Merits, without the aid of Sales- 
widely used by Choral and Singing 
Glee-Clubs, Institutes, Y. M. & Y. W. C. 


Part Il. 123 Standard Hymns } and Sacred Songs _- _85 p. 
Part \il. 27 Nationa’ Hymns and Patriotic Songs Saar 25 p. 
Part \¥. 81 Standard Songs and Choruses. carefully edited = 90 p. 


35 Schoo! and Coliege Songs, Rounds, Toasts and Singing Yells 20 p. 
Also Songs for Arbor Day, Christmas, Commencement and Special Occasions. 
Over 320 selections, 256 pages, blue silk-pattern cloth, gold 


title. Best typography and presswork. 


A copy “on approval” for Examination 
List of Schools using it or Recent Adoptions. 


Some Endorsements of Users. 


State Number of Books Needed if Adopted. 





For Kindergarten Primary and Play Ground 
Adopted by Board Education, Chicago 


_ Price 75c, postpaid | 


Get our Prices on Music Supplies 
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MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
623-633 Wabash Av. 
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Tracy Music Library 


1 BEACON STREET 


Boston, Mass. 


A Circulating Library of Music 


Operas, Oratories, Cantatas, Choruses, 
etc., loaned by the week or month, -- 
also Orchestra Parts to same. 


We have a special library of Or- 





chestra Music conforming to editions 
of the leading publishers of school 
music. These sets may be either 
rented or purchased. 

We make arrangements for all com- 
binations of voices and instruments, 
do copying, transposing and duplicat- 
ing. 
talogue. 





Let us send you a complete ca- 











Theodore Thomas, 
the Great Musical 
Director, said: 


“We want concentration of professional 
talent, methodical training and a musical 
atmosphere. The formation of this COL- 
LUGE realizes one of my most cherished 
hopes.” 

This was in 1878, 
first Director of 


The College of Music of 
Cincinnati 


Reing an institution on a broad and lib- 
eral basis, munificently endowed and for- 
ever freed from the limitations of com- 
mercialism has enabled THE COLLEGE 
constantly to increase in excellence and 
in the potentiality of its work. For more 
than a third of a century this has been 
one of the world’s foremost institutions 
of professional musical education. Its 
students have won distinction and pros- 
perity as teachers, concertists and on the 
stage. If you contemplate a musical or 
dramatic career, write for our literature 
and free. catalog. 


The College of Music of Cincinnati 
Elm Street Music Hall 


when he became the 


Cincinnati, O. 
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feather of a blue-jay; it was very 
perfect, and the markings were 
clear: I handed it to a little boy and 
asked, “Who lost that out?” He 
looked at it carefully, turned it 
around and studied it; at last he ven- 
answer, “It isn’t from a 


tured he 

crow.” 
Now if you should show me an 

unfamiliar poem by Robert Burns I 


could say with considerable assur- 
ance, “It’s not by Milton.” If we 
should see an unknown landscape 
by Corot, who is there of us who 
could not say immedately, “It is not 
by Michael Angelo But if some 
one should say for us a quotation 
from Chopin that we had not heard 
before, how many of us would be 
able to say with perfect confidence, 
“Tt is not by Bach.” Yet crows and 
jay-birds are not more unlike than 
are Chopin and Bach. 

Whence comes our wondrous wis- 
dom with regard to every thing but 
music? We owe it chiefly to ma- 
chinery; the printing press plus the 
public school, acquaints us with the 
finest in literature. And the print- 
ing press plus photography is at- 
tending to our Art education; we 
simply cannot escape from familiar- 
ity with the best in sculpture and 
painting. 

But music? The printing press 
has done its share, but until recent 
years only the fingers or the voice of 
the musician could give us the 
sound, only the skilled performer 
could introduce us to Bach and Beet- 
hoven. 

Sut now come the Phonograph and 
the Player Piano and with them the 
possibility of the best in music for 
every man; and also a possibility for 
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the very worst. I am convinced that 
any one hearing good and bad music 
will eventually choose the good, and 
it is the duty of the school to see to 
it that our young people become ac- 
quainted with music which is the 
equal of the art and the literature 
which we present to them. The time 
is surely not far away when the me- 
chanical producers of music will be 
considered as essential a part of the 
school equipment as are the fine pic- 
tures on the wall and the good books 
in the library, and the study of mu- 
sic will rank with the study of liter- 
ature. 

This should not be confined to those 
having a special aptitude. Strange 
as it may seem, those who are most 
accomplished in music are not nec- 
essarily those who can appreciate it 
most keenly, or understand it most 
clearly, just as a good speaking voice 
and a good verbal memory do not 
mke a philosopher out of a parrot. 
Oi two of my most satisfactory pu- 
pils, neither could carry a tune, and 
one of them, on hearing a tune the 
second or the tenth time, could rec- 
ognize it only as sounding familiar; 
vet both of them were keener in their 
interpretation and enjoyment of mu- 
sic than many who as_ performers 
were fairly gifted. This is probably 
made possible by our way of viewing 
music from the standpoint of every- 
thing except music; Art Literature, 
Science, and even Psychology are 
more tangible and are better under- 
stood by our young people than mu- 
sie is; hence it is most helpful to 
constantly speak of music in terms 
of these other interests;—to apply 
to musie words already well under- 
stood in other subjects. 
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You may— 





Victor XXV 
$67.50 special quotation 
to schools o 








When the Victor is not 
in use, the horn can be 
placed under the instru- 
ment safe and secure 
from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to 
protect it from dust an 
promiscuous use by ir- 
responsible people. 





The Victor in use in one of Chicago’s schools 


Do you know—that with a Victor XXV and a 
moderate supply of Victor Records in your school 








| ——lliustrate nearly every selection of your studies in English with music pertaining 
to the period, country, author, nationality, general thought and references? 


— Have at your command all the songs of all the plays of Shakespeare? 


—Have concrete illustrations of every period and develop- 
ment in the history of music from primitive peoples until 
the present time? 

—Take to your pupils, examples of the singing of real Ameri- 

can Indians, with tieir tom-toms and characterist.c 

“‘whoops” and “‘yells”? 

Study and enjoy the old Negro Spirituals, sung devotion- 

ally with primitive natural harmony? 

——Find listed in graded order, selections of simple melodies 
from the old masters, that little children should hear, know 
and use, strong in rhythm, played by artists on violin, flute, 
harp, etc.? 

——Furnish accompaniment for all the activities of the school 
day, the morning march, kindergarten game, folk dance, 
penmanship, physical culture and all exercises and drills 
for fete and pageant? 

——Have exact imitations of all the songs of all our native birds 
to accompany your Audubou or Government Bird Charts? 





Is there a single avenue of outlay that will bring so valu- 
able, varied, delightful and satisfactory 
return? 


Ask any Victor Dealer for these new 
and beautiful records by our unequalled 
staff of Victor artists. 


For full information, write 
Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
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JUNIOR LAUREL SONGS-new 


M. TERESA ARMITAGE 
For regular or supplementary use in 5th and 6th grades 


Student's Edition, 40 cents, list 
Teacher's Edition, $1.50, list 


This book is the fulfilment of a long-cherished purpose to bring a new 
and higher standard for music into these grades. Every song is of genuine 
merit and living interest. Songs of joy, humor, hope, courage, sympathy, 
devotion, ecstasy, aspiration and achievement; of action and the dance; of 
Nature and “the great out-of-doors”; expressing the Spirit of America, the 
hope of an ideal Humanity, in songs of altruism, freedom, comradeship, good- 
ness, brotherhood and peace. The Keynote of the book is Joy and Courage. 


A few testimonials — 


“The book certainly deserves to meet with unqualified success.”’ 
—Anton H. Embs, Dir of Music, New Albany, Ind. 
“It should fill a long needed want; something that children will 
remember, and each song is worth careful study.” 
—Hamlin E. Coggswell, Dir. of Music, Washington, D. C. 
“I am so pleased with JUNIOR LAUREL SONGS that I can 
hardly wait till | have a chance to try them on the children.” 
—Julia E. Crane, Normal School, Potsdam, N. Y. 
“Its key-note of Joy and Courage will strike a responsive chord 
niversally.” 
-Lettie J. Ransom, Supv. of Music, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
“The book makes a strong appeal to the Sclioo!s as well as to the 
Community at large.” 
—Elsie M. Shawe, Supv. of Music, St. Paul, Minn. 
“JUNIOR LAUREL SONGS is the best for upper grade assem- 
y singing that I have ever seen.” 
Henrietta Baker Low, Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
Baltimore, Md. 


LAUREL SONGS FOR GIRLS 


M. TERESA ARMITAGE 
For Schools and Seminaries 
Student's Edition, 65c, list. Teacher’s Edition, $1.50, list, 
Father Finn, the well-known musician and conductor, writes: 
“Laurel Songs constitute the most perfect offering of songs for 


school children which I have seen within the two decades of my 
experience.” 


C.C. BIRCHARD & CO., Boston, Mass. 














